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VISAYAN FOLK-TALES. III. 

MASOY AND THE APE. 1 

Masoy was a poor man who lived on a farm some miles from the 
town. His clothing was very poor, and his little garden furnished him 
scarcely enough to live on. Every week day he went to town to sell his 
fruits and vegetables and to buy rice. Upon his return he noticed each 
day that some one had entered the garden in his absence and stolen 
some of the fruit. He tried to protect the garden by making the fence 
very strong and locking the gate; but, in spite of all he could do, he con- 
tinued to miss his fruit. 

At length Masoy conceived the happy idea of taking some pitch and 
moulding it into the shape of a man. He put a bamboo hat on it and 
stood it up in one corner of the garden. Then he went away. 

As soon as he was gone, the robber, who was none other than a huge 
ape, climbed the fence and got in. 

" Oh ! " he said to himself, " I made a mistake ! There is Masoy watch- 
ing. He did not go away as I thought. He is here with a big bamboo 
hat, but he could not catch me if he tried. I am going to greet him, for 
fear he may consider me impolite." 

"Good morning, Masoy," he said. "Why do you not answer me? 
What is the matter with you ? Oh ! you are joking, are you, by keeping 
so silent? But you will not do it again." On saying this, the ape 
slapped the man of pitch with his right hand, and of course it stuck, 
and he could not get it loose. 

"For heaven's sake," cried the ape, "let me go. If you do not, I will 
slap you with my other hand." Then he struck him with the other hand, 
which, of course, stuck fast also. 

"Well, Masoy," cried the ape, "you have entirely exhausted my 
patience ! If you don't let go of me at once, I shall kick you." No sooner 
said than done, with a result which may easily be imagined. 

"Masoy," cried the now enraged ape, "if you have any regard for 
your own welfare, let me go, for if you don't, I still have one leg left 
to kill you with." So saying, he kicked him with the remaining foot, 
getting so tangled up that he and the tar man fell to the ground, rolling 
over and over. 

Then Masoy came, and, when he saw the ape, he said: "So you are 
the robber who has stolen my fruit! Now you will pay for it with your 
life." 

But the ape cried, "Oh, spare my life, and I will be your slave for- 
ever!" 

1 See "Tar-Baby "in Uncle Remus, his Songs and Sayings, p. 7. Also "Puss in Boots" 
in Lang's Cinderella, p. 36. 
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"Do you promise not to steal my fruit again?" 

"I do, and I will serve you faithfully all my life." 

Masoy agreed to spare him. 

From that time on the ape worked very hard for his master. He sold 
the fruit and bought the rice and was honest and industrious. One day, 
on his way to market, he happened to find a small piece of gold and 
another of silver. At that time this country was not ruled by any foreign 
power, but each tribe was governed by its own datto or chief. The 
chief was naturally the bravest and richest of the tribe. 

The chief of Masoy's tribe had a very beautiful daughter. The ape 
schemed to have her marry his master. Now he hit upon a plan. He 
went to the chief's house and asked for a ganta, which is a measure 
holding about three quarts and used for measuring rice. 

"My master," he said, "begs you to lend him a ganta to measure his 
gold with." 

The chief was astonished at such an extraordinary request, and 
asked: "Who is your master?" 

"Masoy, who owns many gantas of gold and silver, acres upon acres 
of land, and uncountable heads of cattle," was the reply. 

The ape carried the ganta home, and there he stuck the piece of 
gold he had found on the inside of the bottom of the measure, and 
then returned it to the chief. 

"Oh, ape!" said the datto, "your master has forgotten to take out 
one piece of gold. Take it and give it back to him." 

"Nevermind, sir," answered the ape, "he has so much gold that that 
small piece is nothing to him. You may keep it." 

Some weeks afterward, the ape went again to borrow the chief's 
ganta. 

"What do you want it for now?" asked the chief. 

"To measure my master's silver with," was the answer. So he carried 
it home, stuck inside the piece of silver he had found, and returned it. 
The chief found the piece of silver and offered to return it, but was an- 
swered as before, that it did not matter. 

The chief believed all that the ape said, but was puzzled to know how 
such a rich man could be living in his territory without his having heard 
of him. 

After a few days the ape, considering the way well prepared for his 
plans, called upon the datto and said: "My master requests you to 
give him your daughter in marriage. I am authorized to make all the 
arrangements with you for the wedding, if you consent to it." 

"Very well," answered the chief, "but before we arrange matters I 
wish to see my future son-in-law. Ask him to come to see me, and I will 
receive him in a manner befitting his rank." 

The ape returned home and said to Masoy, who knew nothing at all 
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of the negotiations with the chief: " I have good news for you. The chief 
wants to see you, for he intends to give you his daughter in marriage." 

"What are you chattering about?" answered Masoy. "Have you 
lost your senses? Don't you know that I am too poor to marry the 
chief's daughter? I have not even decent clothes to wear and no means 
of getting any." 

" Do not worry about the clothes. I will get them for you somewhere," 
replied the ape. 

"And how shall I talk? You know that I am ignorant of city ways." 

" Oh, Masoy, don't trouble about that ! Just answer ' Yes ' to the 
questions they ask you and you will be all right." 

Finally Masoy consented to go, and went down to the river to wash 
off the dirt and grime. A rich merchant was bathing some distance up 
the river, and the ape slipped along the bank, stole the merchant's 
clothes , hat, and shoes, and running back swiftly to his master, bade 
him put them on. Masoy did so, and found himself, for the first time in 
his life, so well dressed that he no longer hesitated about going to the 
chief's house. When they arrived there they found that the chief was 
expecting them and had made a big feast and reception in honor of his 
future son-in-law. The chief began to talk about the wedding and said : 
"Shall we have the wedding in your palace, Masoy?" 

" Yes," answered Masoy. 

"You have a large palace, I suppose, have n't you, sir?" 

"Yes," was the reply. 

" Don't you think it would be well for us to go there this afternoon ? " 

"Yes," was again the reply. 

Meanwhile the ape had disappeared. He went along the road towards 
home and said to all the people he met: "The datto will be along this 
way pretty soon and when he asks you to whom all these farms and 
cattle belong, you must say that they are Masoy's, for otherwise he will 
kill you." 

The ape knew that in a certain spot stood an enchanted palace in- 
visible to men. He went to the place, and just where the front of the house 
appeared whenever it was visible, he began to dig a ditch. The witch 
who lived in the house appeared and asked: "What are you ditching 
there for, Mr. Ape?" 

"Oh, madam," was his answer, "have n't you heard the news? The 
chief is coming this way soon, and is going to have all witches and the 
low animals like myself put to death. For this reason I am digging a 
pit to hide myself in." 

"Oh, Mr. Ape!" said the witch, "let me hide myself first, for I am 
not able to dig for myself, and you are. Do me this favor, please." 

" I should be very impolite, if I refused to do a favor for a lady," said 
the ape. " Come down, but hurry, or you will be too late." 
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The witch hurried as fast as she could and got down into the pit. 
Then the ape threw stones down on her until she was dead. The house 
then became free from enchantment and always visible. 

The ape then returned to the chief's house and reported that all was 
ready for the wedding. So the chief, Masoy, and the bride, escorted by 
a large number of people, set out for Masoy's palace. On the way they 
saw many rich farms'and great herds of cattle. The chief asked the people 
who the owner of these farms and cattle was. The answer always was 
that they belonged to Masoy. Consequently the chief was greatly im- 
pressed by Masoy's great wealth. 

The chief greatly admired the palace and considered himself fortunate 
to have such a son-in-law. That night the wedding took place, and Masoy 
lived many years in the palace with his wife, having the ape and a great 
number of slaves to serve him. 

ARNOMONGO AND IPUT-IPUT. 
(The Ape and the Firefly.) 

One evening the firefly was on his way to the house of a friend, and 
as he passed the ape's house, the latter asked him: "Mr. Fire-fly, why 
do you carry a light?" The firefly replied: "Because I am afraid of the 
mosquitoes." "Oh, then you are a coward, are you?" said the ape. 
"No, I am not," was the answer. "If you are not afraid," asked the 
ape, "why do you always carry a lantern?" "I carry a lantern so that 
when the mosquitoes come to bite me I can see them and defend myself," 
replied the firefly. Then the ape laughed aloud, and on the next day 
he told all his neighbors that the firefly carried a light at night because 
he was a coward. 

When the firefly heard what the ape had said, he went to his house. 
It was night and the ape was asleep, but the firefly flashed his light into 
his face and awakened him." The firefly was very angry and said: 
"Why did you spread the report that I was a coward? If you wish to 
prove which of us is the braver, I will fight you on the plaza next Sunday 
evening." 

The ape inquired: "Have you any companions?" "No," replied 
the fire-fly, "I will come alone." Then the ape laughed at the idea of 
such a little creature presuming to fight with him, but the firefly con- 
tinued : " I shall be expecting you on the plaza about six o'clock next 
Sunday afternoon." The ape replied: "You had better bring some 
one to help you, as I shall bring my whole company, about a thousand 
apes, each as big as myself." This he said, thinking to frighten the 
strange little insect, who seemed to him to be crazy. But the firefly 
answered: "I shall not need any companions, but will come alone. 
Good-by." 

When the firefly had gone, the ape called together his company, 
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and told them about the proposed fight. He ordered them to get each 
one a club about three feet long and to be on the plaza at six o'clock 
the next Sunday evening. His companions were greatly amazed, but 
as they were used to obeying their captain, they promised to be ready at 
the appointed time and place. 

On Sunday evening, just before six o'clock, they assembled on the 
plaza, and found the firefly already waiting for them. Just then the 
church bells rang the Angelus, so the firefly proposed that they should 
all pray. Immediately after the prayer, the firefly signified that he was 
ready to begin. The ape had drawn up his company in line, with himself 
at the head. Suddenly the firefly lighted upon the ape's nose. The 
ape next in line struck at the firefly, but succeeded only in striking the 
captain such a terrible blow on the nose as to kill him. The firefly 
meanwhile, seeing the blow coming, had jumped upon the nose of the 
second ape, who was killed by the n'ext in line just as the captain had 
been killed; and so on down the whole line, until there was but one 
ape left. He threw down his club and begged the firefly to spare him. 
The firefly graciously allowed him to live, but since that time the apes 
have been in mortal terror of the fireflies. 



THE SNAIL AND THE DEER. 1 

The deer made fun of the snail because of his slowness, so the latter 
challenged the former to a race. "We will race to the well on the other 
side of the plaza," said the snail. "All right," replied the deer. 

On the day of the race the deer ran swiftly to the well, and when he 
got there he called, "Mr. Snail, where are you?" "Here I am," said 
the snail, sticking his head up out of the well. The deer was very much 
surprised, so he said: "I will race you to the next well." "Agreed," 
replied the snail. When the deer arrived at the next well, he called as 
before, "Mr. Snail, where are you?" "Here I am," answered the 
snail. "Why have you been so slow? I have been here a long time 
waiting for you." The deer tried again and again, but always with the 
same result ; until the deer in disgust dashed his head against a tree and 
broke his neck. 

Now the first snail had not moved from his place, but he had many 
cousins in each of the wells of the town and each exactly resembled the 
other. Having heard the crows talking of the proposed race, as they 
perched on the edge of the wells to drink, they determined to help their 
cousin to win it, and so, as the deer came to each well, there was always 
a snail ready to stick his head out and answer, "Here I am" to the 
deer's inquiry. 

1 See "Uncle Remus" on "Tortoise and the Rabbit," p. 87. Also JEsofa Fables, 
p. 162. 
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STORY OF CA MATSIN AND CA BOO-UG. 1 

One day a turtle, whose name was Ca Boo-Ug, and a monkey, Ca 
Matsin, met on the shore of a pond. While they were talking, they 
noticed a banana plant floating in the water. 

"Jump in and get it," said Ca Matsin, who could not swim," and we 
will plant it, and some day we will have some bananas of our own." 

So Ca-Boo-Ug swam out and brought the plant to shore. 

"Let's cut it in two," said Ca Matsin. "You may have one half and 
I will take the other, and then we shall each have a tree." 

"All right," said Ca Boo-Ug; "which half will you take ? " 

Ca Matsin did not think the roots looked very pretty, and so he chose 
the upper part. Ca Boo-Ug knew a thing or two about bananas, so he 
said nothing, and each took his part and planted it. Ca Boo-Ug planted 
his in a rich place in the garden, but Ca Matsin planted his in the ashes 
in the fireplace, because it was easy, and then, too, he could look at it 
often and see how pretty it was. 

Ca Matsin laughed as he thought how he had cheated Ca Boo-Ug, 
but soon his part began to wither and die, and he was very angry. 

With Ca Boo-Ug it was different. Before long his tree began to put 
forth leaves, and soon it had a beautiful bunch of bananas on it. But 
he could not climb the tree to get the bananas, so one day he went in 
search of Ca Matsin, and asked him how his banana-tree was getting 
along. When Ca Matsin told him that his tree was dead, Ca Boo-Ug 
pretended to be very much surprised and sorry, and said: — 

"My tree has a beautiful bunch of bananas on it, but I cannot climb 
up to get them. If you will get some of them for me, I will give you 
half." 

Ca Matsin assented, and climbed the tree. When he got to the top, 
he pulled a banana, ate it, and threw the skin down to Ca Boo-Ug. 
Then he ate another, and another, throwing the skins down on Ca 
Boo-Ug's head. When he had eaten all he wanted, he jumped out of 
the tree and ran away to the woods, laughing at Ca Boo-Ug. Ca Boo-Ug 
did not say anything, but just sat down and thought what he should do 
to get even with Ca Matsin. Finally, he gathered a lot of bamboo sticks 
and planted them around the tree with the sharp points up, covering 
them with leaves so that they could not be seen. Then he sat down and 
waited. 

As soon as Ca Matsin got hungry again, he went around to Ca Boo- 
Ug's garden to get some more bananas. Ca Boo-Ug seemed glad to see 
him, and when Ca Matsin asked for some bananas, replied : — 

1 The incident of Ca Boo-Ug pretending that he did not wish to be thrown into the 
water is similar to an incident in the "Tar Baby" story (see Uncle Remus, his Songs 
and Sayings, p. 16). 
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"All right, you may have all you want, but on one condition. When 
you jump out of the tree you must not touch those leaves. You must 
jump over them." 

As soon as Ca Matsin heard that he must not jump on the leaves, 
that was just what he wanted to do. So when he had eaten all the 
bananas he wanted, he jumped out of the tree on to the leaves as hard 
as he could jump, and was killed by the sharp bamboo points. 

Then Ca Boo-Ug skinned him and cut him up and packed the meat 
in a jar of brine and hid it in the mud on the bank of the pond. 

In the dry season the banana-trees all died and the cocoanut-trees 
bore no fruit, so a troop of monkeys came to Ca Boo-Ug and asked 
him if he would give them something to eat. 

"Yes, I have some nice meat in a jar which I will give you, but if 
I do, you must promise to eat it with your eyes shut." 

They were very hungry, so they gave the required promise, and Ca 
Boo-Ug gave them the meat. All kept their eyes shut except one, a little 
baby, and like all babies, he was very curious and wanted to see what 
was going on. So he opened one eye and peeped at a bone which he had 
in his hand, then he called out: — 

"Oh, see what I have found! Here is the little finger of my brother, 
Ca Matsin!" 

Then all the monkeys looked, and when they found that Ca Boo-Ug 
had killed a member of their tribe they were very angry, and looked for 
Ca Boo-Ug, in order to kill him. But they could not find him, for as 
soon as he saw what had happened he had hidden under a piece of 
cocoanut shell which was lying on the ground. 

The chief monkey sat upon the cocoanut shell, while he was planning 
with his companions how they should catch Ca Boo-Ug, but of course 
he did not know where he was, so he called out: "Where's Ca Boo-Ug? 
Where's Ca Boo-Ug?" 

Ca Boo-Ug was so tickled when he heard the monkey ask where he 
was that he giggled. The monkeys heard him, and looked all around 
for him, but could not find him. Then they called out: "Where's Ca 
Boo-Ug? Where's Ca Boo-Ug?" This time Ca Boo-Ug laughed out 
loud, and the monkeys found him. Then they began to plan how they 
should punish him. 

"Let's put him into a rice mortar and pound him to death," said one. 

"Aha!" said Ca Boo-Ug, "that's nothing! My mother beat me so 
much when I was little that now my back is so strong that nothing can 
break it." 

When the monkeys found out that Ca Boo-Ug was not afraid of being 
pounded in a rice mortar, they determined to try something else. 

"Let's make a fire on his back and burn him up," suggested another. 

"Oh, ho!" laughed Ca Boo-Ug, "that's nothing. I should think 
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that you could tell by the color of my shell that I have had a fire lighted 
on my back many times. In fact, I like it, as I am always so cold." 

So the monkeys decided that they would punish Ca Boo-Ug by throw- 
ing him into the pond and drowning him. 

"Boo-hoo!" cried Ca Boo-Ug, "don't do that! You will surely kill 
me. Please don't do that! Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo!" 

Of course when the monkeys found that Ca Boo-Ug did not wish to 
be thrown into the pond, they thought they had found just the way to 
kill him. So, in spite of his struggles, they picked him up and threw 
him far out into the pond. 

To their surprise and chagrin, Ca Boo-Ug stuck his head out of the 
water and laughed at them, and then turned around and swam off. 

When the monkeys saw how they had been deceived, they were very 
much disappointed, and began to plan how they could catch Ca Boo-Ug 
again. So they called to a big fish, named Botete, that lived in the pond : 

" Botete! Drink all you can of the water in the pond and help us find 
the bag of gold that we hid in it. If you will help us find it, you shall have 
half of the gold." 

So Botete began to drink the water, and in a little time the pond was 
nearly dry. Then the monkeys determined to go down into the pond 
and look for Ca Boo-Ug. When he saw them coming, Ca Boo-Ug 
called to Salacsacan, the kingfisher, who was sitting on a branch of a 
tree which hung over the water: — 

"Salacsacan! Salacsacan! Botete has drunk all the water in the 
pond, and if there is no water there will be no fish for you to catch. 
Fly down now and peck a hole in Botete, and let the water out, before 
the fish are all dead." So Salacsacan flew down and pecked a hole in the 
side of Botete, and the water rushed out and drowned all the monkeys. 

When Ca Boo-Ug saw that the monkeys were all dead, he crawled 
up on the bank, and there he lived happily ever after. 

Another version ends as follows : — 

When the monkeys saw how they had been deceived, they were very 
much disappointed and began to plan how they could catch Ca Boo-Ug 
again. They decided to drink all the water in the pond, and then they 
could catch Ca Boo-Ug before he could escape. So they drank and 
drank, until they all burst. 

W T hen Ca Boo-Ug saw that the monkeys were all dead, he crawled up 
on the bank, and there he lived happily ever after. 

W. H. Millington and Berton L. Maxfield. 
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